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A CALENDAR. 


[t cfs,— Johnson bom, ^ ^ 

aamS mcTmmeSation of what he himself Practised with the 
co“s enhoos.es,. ' I mean a stnct attendee i to truth even the mos 
“”S particulars. • Accustom your children, said he ■ constant, 
to thS- if a thing happened at one window and they, when relating 
, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, hut instantly check 
hem- you do not know where deviation from truth will end.' Boswell- 
-It may come to the door; or when once an account is at all varied 
in one circumstance it may by degrees be varied so as to be totally 
different from what really happened. Our lively hostess, whose fancy 
was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, ‘Nay, 
this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to drink tea, I 
would comply, as I should feel the restraint only twice a day; but littlo 
variations in narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one 
is not perpetually watching.’ Johnson: ‘Well, Madam, and you 
to be perpetually watching. It is more from carelessness about truth 
than from intentional lying that there is so much falsehood in the world.’ ” 
—Boswell's "Life of Johnson." 

19th. — 20 th. 

2 1 st.— St. Matthew. Collect, Epistle and Gospel. See printed hymn. 
22nd.— 26th. 

27th. Faber died, 1863. Sing one of his hymns. “Hark, hark my 
soul ! Angelic songs are swelling,” or “ Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go ” 
28th. 

29th. St. Michael and All Angels. Collect: Epistle and Gospel. 
Sing— “Stars of the Morning, so gloriously bright.” 

30th. St. Jerome died, 420 A. d. Read— 

Whatever maybe alleged, after ultimate and honest scrutiny, of the 
fnto th'^vv; 6 ’ un J ust to Jerome if we think of him as its introducer 

sniritna^i h 1 ^ r ^ uro P e - He passed through it himself as a phase of 
not the me ’ ^ Ut re P resents > in his total nature and final work, 

benevolent UtoranT pastor f H l™’ 16 ’. bUt the eager induStry ° f a 
tion or of hnnp ? . ° r * ^ 1S h ear t is in continual fervour of admira- 

affectionate : or l ° ^ 1&St aS im P etuous as a child’s, but as 

character has been r 'f Cre f ncies of Protestant objection, by which his 
picture of his real h- US t ° r concea led, may be gathered into some dim 
faith, or sympathised WG com Prehend the simplicity of his 

ager charity, which 
’ repulsed by policy. 


iaith, or svmnatViic* ri . A1 . e comprenend the simplicity oi 

wounded into indignation ° ^ eager charit y. which can so easily 

g 1 n ’ and ls ne ver repulsed by policy.” 

The Bible of Amiens ,” by John Ruskin 
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THE WAYWARD PRINCESS. 

By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

ONCE, a time ago, in a land very far away, there 

lived a beautiful Princess who ruled over all the surrounding 
country. She had six grave men as counsellors, all of them 
well-born, well brought up, and middle-aged. They always 
gave her excellent advice, and occasionally she acted upon 
it, though as a rule she much preferred to follow her own 
will. It was a good thing for the Princess that she had such 
admirable advisers, because some of her ideas were quite 
impracticable, and such as no one would dream of in the 
present day. But you see she lived so long ago. It must 
be eighteen hundred and fifty or eighteen hundred and 
sixty years since she died, and we all know how much the 
world has improved and how far wiser it has grown since 
then. The Princess had a perfect mania for doing good and 
making others happy, and this was one of the subjects on 
which she needed really good counsel. For she held a 
theory that the best way to comfort and help others is to 
give them personal love and sympathy, which is manifestly 
absurd. Everybody knows that all the real good is done 
in the world by those rich people who endow institutions and 
head subscription lists, and that mere personal love and 
devotion are powerless to cope with the misery around us. 
Besides what is the good of making one person happy or 
even two ? It is ridiculously inadequate. And that is why, 
now-a-days, so many people leave their cramped home li e 
and make a hundred brand-new duties for themselves outside. 
There is little merit in home life. But, if you are not ric 
enough to give big subscriptions, you can, at an) rate, 
devote yourself to some great cause. 

Of course the Princess, who lived so long ago, cou 
know all this ; but — even then — the six gra\e nu n nu .0 
vague perception of its truth. Therefore their counse s were 
invaluable to her, or would have been had she acted upon 
^fiem more frequently. 
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Nm7tLwf>^ as cl®'' 61 '- wealthy and very f air , o 
therefore she had many sutlers for her hand. But she 
for none of them, the truth being that her whole heart l 
given to a knight who had lately come to her court, 
who was not only of comparatively humble birth, but al * 
very poor indeed. These things of course rendered him 
totally ineligible to become the chosen husband 0 f th 
Princess — a fact which he himself was the first to recognise 
Indeed he never dared even to think of her save with rever 
ence and as a great lady far above himself. Yet he was 
young and handsome as a god. 

You see he also lived a long while ago, and times are 
changed since then. 


Now one winter’s day when the frost had lasted many 
many weeks and the snow lay deep upon the land, the 
Princess called her counsellors together in the great hall 
of her palace. She had spent many hours in deep thought 
striving to hit upon some plan by which to relieve the 
distress amongst her people. Yet none seemed to her 
complete enough. It gave her a heart-ache to think of the 
many who were cold and hungry, perhaps even ill or dying 
from exposure to the bitter weather, and she could bear 
the pain no longer. She wanted to supply them all with 
wood to burn and food to eat. This the grave men told her 
was impossible, and they smiled when she said that even 
so large a charity would not be enough to ease her heart. 

“ I want them to feel that I suffer in their privations, and 
grieve for their sorrows,” she cried. “ It is not sufficient to 
relieve their wants — my charity must come straight from 
my own hand, warmed by my love. For what is charity 
worth without love r Nothing — less than nothing.” 

Charity and love are the same thing,” said one of the 


Oh no, they are not,” replied the Princess. “ One is col 
and cannot cheer your heart, the other living— palpitating' 
1 e a flame that warms but does not burn. I love 111 
People, I would die for them ! Tell me, I implore you, h° 
es to let them know it ’’—and she stretched out 

sorr? i amS aS thou S h to gather into them all those w* 
sorrowed or suffered in her kingdom. 
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The six wise men smiled ; but only slightly, for the 
Princess could be very haughty when she pleased, and she 
disliked to be laughed at. 

v Princess, your people would not care for your love,” said 
the oldest Counsellor, “at least we do not think so, what 
th ey want is fire, food and wine. You have given away 
immense quantities of all three this winter. Rest content, 
therefore, in the knowledge that so much has been done. 
This is a human world, and we cannot make each other 
h a ppy in it — at least not outside the palace walls,” he 
added after a pause. 

And all the grave men bowed their heads in assent. 

The Princess sighed. “I wish,” she said, “that I could 
make one person altogether happy — just one person. I 
should feel then that I had not lived in vain. As it is” — 
she sighed again and sank back despondently upon her 
ivory throne. 


Then the six wise men looked at each other. But they 
said nothing, because really they had nothing to say. The 
Princess was so unreasonable. 

Just at that moment there was a sudden stir outside the 
hall, the heavy doors were flung wide open, and half a dozen 
ladies of the court and their attendants trooped in bearing 
something in their midst. 

The Princess drew herself up haughtily — “What means 
this unseemly disturbance r ” she asked. 

“Pardon us, Lady!” they cried. “We fear that she is 
dead, for every remedy has been tried in vain. But knowing 
your great wisdom we ventured to bring her here. 

The Princess rose and motioned them impatiently aside. 
Then she stepped from her throne and came down into the 
ball. And the group parted to make way tor her. 

In their midst, resting upon the marble floor, la) t e 
body of a fair young girl. She was white as the winter 
snow without, and colder than ice itself. Her eyes " e 
closed — her curling lashes were frozen to her cheeks ; ana 
°ver her bare shoulders streamed long locks of ye ow 
ta ngled with little bits of mosses and withered ea ^ es - 

“ How beautiful — how beautiful she is ! t e r * , 
murmured, and looking up she sau r the Ivnig it w ° 

°ved standing outside the circle around the c eac 
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His eaze was fastened upon her face, and all his soul 
in hi! eyes. The Princess felt as if a sharp sword pi ereed 
her heart. But she knelt beside the beautiful still f orm 
and took one of its cold hands into her own warm clasp.' 

The girl gave no sign of lire — and, tor a moment, the 
Princess felt relieved. Then one of her ladies stepp ec j 
forward and handed to her a little piece oi parchment, it 
was dirty and the words upon it were blurred and halt 
effaced, but the Princess could read them. 

“ The parchment was fastened to the bosom of the young 
girl’s robe,” said the lady, “but we could not understand 
the meaning of the writing.” 

They could not understand it. Ah no ! But the Princess 
could. She was very learned you see, and though the 
words were written in an ancient and forgotten language, 
though they were almost illegible from exposure, yet she 
read their meaning at a glance. 

She rose and gathered the cold body of the beautiful girl 
into her strong young arms. Then, with a great light shining 
in her stedfast eyes, she faced the six wise men who were 
grouped around her throne. 

“ This is she for whom I have longed, I am to warm her 
with my love, that she may live again and owe her life and 
happiness to me. And the Princess turned to go. 

Stop : cried the wise men, and she stayed and paused — 

wondering. 

Ihen they spoke all together and with more haste than 
was their wont. 

Pi incess, consider ! We know nothing of her whom you 
f Vi U ^° n y our breast. Nothing of her father and mother, 
hp J?*? llfe> ° r of her brin ging up. Suppose she should 

be of lowly birth ! Suppose” - 

trreat * r ' nce ss, with a cold smile, passed down the 

great hall and onwards into her own chamber. 

such thino- 1 - SUre ^ come of it, said the wise men, “ f° r 
beautiful.’^ 8 And tlT Se ^ mly ' Moreover the girl is very 

Now it ^ sbru gg e d their shoulders, 

was over t0 . pass af ter many days, when the winter 

when the trep spnn g returned once more upon the land, 
leaf, and bri the palace gardens were breaking i nt0 
g flowers grew thickly amidst the waving 
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grass, that the Princess wandered in her gardens alone at 
eventide. The air was heavy with the scent of may-blossom, 
and the nightingales sang clear and sweet through the 
tender twilight. All around her the world was breaking 
into fresh life, and the 1 rincess felt a strange longing stir 
within her heart. She was sad and happy at the same 
time, nor knew the reason why. But her thoughts turned 
ever to the Knight she loved so well, and unconsciously 
she bent her steps towards a great tree, beneath whose 
shade she had been wont to sit and there converse with 
him. 

Then, from under the shadow of its mighty boughs 
stepped forth the Knight to meet her. For one moment 
all her love shone radiant in her eyes, but alas ! he was not 
alone. Beside him stood the beautiful maiden whose life 
the Princess had restored to her, and with it happiness and 
the joyful hope of )OUth. They gazed upon each other with 
tender love, nor saw the agony of sorrow upon the fair face 
of the Princess. And she, proudly and as befitted her 
queenly rank, waited for them to approach her. 

The air was heavy with the scent of may-blossom, and 
the nightingales sang sweet and clear through the tender 
twilight. But upon the heart of the Princess had already 
fallen the darkness of a great and bitter sorrow. 

The lovers knelt before her. 

“Lady,” said the Knight, “I love this maiden. Fain 
would I call her mine, for without her I care not tor m) 
life. Will not you, who have saved her from a cruel death, 
give her to me that I may guard her from all ill, and die 
for her if ever cause arise r ” He kissed the slender hand 
of the Princess, and looked up at her with pleading e) es. 

for a moment the Princess spoke no word. “What, must 
1 then lose you both ? ” she asked at length with a tender 
smile. “Nay, rise! If she loves you as well as you love 
ber , take her. I give her to you. And then, because s 
could bear no more, she turned and left them there together. 

The nightingales sang clear and sweet through tie te 
twilight, and the air was heavy with the scent of the 
may-blossom; but the heart of the Princess was heavie 
s tjll with sorrow, and her eyes were dimmed b\ t le i 
,)f u nshed tears. 
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rrateful,” said the six wise 

she cost you many hours of anx ous thought. After all?, 
she CObl .^ er char ity of more avail ? ls 

n °l \ 7L Princess turned upon the steps of her Pahn 
where .she had stood to watch the knight whom she lo Ve J 
d away with the maiden whom she had saved. 
n <f A wider charity,” she answered, “means only a j 
personal one. They both are happy now ; and I content. 
Was it not my doing r F° r the rest I have learnt a lesson • 
that all true love means ever sacrifice.” 

* * * * * * 

You see she lived a long, long time ago, poor Princess ! ” 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

My Dear Children,— I have received very nice letters 
telling me about the birds, from Audrey de Freville, who was 
a very fortunate little girl and actually heard eighteen birds 
on July ioth, and Cicily de Freville even heard twenty. 
Helen and Jack I >oyd heard fourteen in Macclesfield. Edith 
and Flubert Fraser send very good accounts of a day in the 
hay-field- Cecil Jones sent a good list, and also a present of 
two very big lettuces, which he has grown in his own garden. 
I have never tasted such good ones. I hope I have not 
forgotten any writer s name, but, as 1 am at present taking 
a holiday, and going from place to place, it is somewhat 
difficult to keep my letters in order. I still have a white vest 
from July and hope its owner will claim it. This month you 
must have complete rest, and I will give you nothing to 
observe. You can do that every day, can you not ; but you 
need not write and tell me what you see. Wishing you all 
a happy holiday time. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


What shall we Play? 

Little Mamie was crying bitterly. She had no dolly to 
play with. Her lovely wax doll, that said “ Mamma ” and 
“Papa,” had been knocked down by Gyp, the fox-terrier, 
and was quite spoilt. Just then, Aunt Dorothy came into the 
room, and, sitting down, told Mamie to run into the garden 
and bring her six poppies, and she would give her the most 
lovely little dollies. Away ran Mamie, and soon returned 
with scarlet, w'hite and purple poppies. “ \ es, that is right, 
said Auntie, choosing the biggest first and stroking down the 
leaves, “ Look what funny eyes and a long nose he has, and 
what a nice mouth,” and she put all in with tiny beads. 

Does nt he look like father ? I think he must be the father 
of 0ur poppy family.” Then Auntie got another stalk and 
bed it to the other underneath the leaves, and cut both the 
Sarne length and bent the feet out. These were father s legs. 


